THE  SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
extravagance in it, but die twelfth century would have hailed
the one, and not even noticed the other.
The Paris to which these scholars came was still a walled
city, very small by modern standards. It stood architecturally
at the beginning of the transitional period when stone was
everywhere replacing timber as building material. Like London
in the same period, new buildings were being erected in every
street. Most of the houses were still wooden erections of two
or three storeys, each jutting out above the other, and darken-
ing the narrow cobbled pavement in the alley below. "While
there is no need to exaggerate the dirt of the streets, and speak
of them as a modern American does as "bottomless quagmires
in rain and thick with dust in dry weather" (for if this were
wholly true the students must continually have suffered from
disease, whereas actually they were as healthy as their modern
descendants) yet still they were both dark and dirty. The full
measure of the distance separating twelfth- from twentieth-
century Paris is perhaps indicated by the fact that in specially
hard winters people had to watch carefully over their young
children, for marauding packs of wolves would force their way
in, and there would be exciting wolf hunts in the streets.
To such a city the scholars came in their hundreds. They
revitalized it beyond belief, and it surged and heaved with
tumultuous life. It was, of course, extremely crowded. It is
impossible to do more than guess at the figures. But beyond
doubt they would be at least double the Oxford figures
throughout the twelfth century, and by 1209 there were at
least 3,000 students and masters at Oxford. In 1192 complaints
were made that the students of Oxford were so many that the
resources of the city could hardly feed them. To suggest
therefore that about 5,000 students formed the average under-
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